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professions to which his faculty opened the door. Since the
students were forced to pass a stipulated number of examinations
in all the subjects fixed by the regulations, all interest that they
might have in choosing the subjects which they would have liked
to study more thoroughly was stifled from the beginning. Nor
were the subjects chosen to meet the real needs of a higher educa-
tion. The question whether universities are to be training schools
for the professions, or institutions for the promotion of science,
was not, according to the committee, a real question, but was
prompted only by the ambiguity of the curricula. The * frag-
mentation * of science was not only fatal for the preparation of
lawyers, engineers, doctors> and teachers, but for true science.
The teachers did not feel themselves members of one body,
having a collective responsibility towards students and science;
nor was there any inducement for them to improve their standard
of teaching. The students had to attend the lessons of one teacher
for one subject; the principle that he could attend the lectures of
a libero docente who taught better than the permanent professors,
and whom he, the student would pay, had completely dis-
appeared. When the professor had 'conquered his chair5 (this
was and is the usual phrase in Italian universities) he could sit
back and be sure that nothing could reduce his income, just as
nothing could increase it if he tried to improve as a scientist and
a teacher. Apart from the most indispensable laboratories for
some subjects in the scientific Faculties, there was no place for
the student to meet his teachers, nor any assistant who kept in
touch with both teachers and students.
In spite of a theoretical right of choice of the new teachers on
the part of the academic bodies (the report goes on) they are
appointed by the State. The universities have hardly any finan-
cial independence. It is the State that pays the teachers, collects
fees, determines how much money has to be spent for this or
that university, and in each of them for this or that Faculty,
down to the minutest details. Even if the whole academic body
should decide that, in the interests of science and education,
their university needs a new building, a new library, or a diver-
sion of funds from one purpose to another, they can do no more
than try to persuade the central authorities that they are right,
and that it is in the interest of the State to effect such or such
improvement. In this way the very field which is most inacces-
sible to the bureaucratic mind of the Italian Civil Servant, is at
the mercy of'the officials of the Ministry of Education. The
State, without any real competence, controls higher education,
making it nearly impossible for those who are competent to use
it for the progress of civilization.